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readings for Class B only are given in the accompanying graph. Class A includes 
trained army and navy men, policemen, athletes and active sportsmen, imiver- 
sity students and boys in public schools engaged in playing games, members of 
the fire brigade, blacksmiths and boiler makers. The vital capacity of this class 
can be computed by multiplying the Class B readings by 1.095. 

Class B includes professional classes, business men, railway men, high grade 
mechanics, the better class of school children, and clerks of the upper class. 

Class C includes tailors, shop keepers, shoemakers, printers, potters, lower class 
clerks, painters, elementary school children, and factory children. The expected 
vital capacity for this class can be found by multiplying the Class B readii^ by 
0.935. 

If a person is found to have as much as 10 per cent less vital capacity than that 
indicated in the graph or in Dreyer's tables, it is possible that he is suffering from 
some health-depressing condition. If his vital capacity is as much as 15 per cent 
below that indicated in the graph, it is practically certain that he is subnormal in 
this condition. The method of determining what the vital capacity of an indi- 
vidual should be is exactly the same as that for finding what bis normal weight 
should be. Quoting from the author again: 

"It is perhaps worth recording that changes in the vital capacity appear to offer 
an unusually trustworthy index of any improvement or deterioration taking place in 
the pulmonary lesions of patients with tuberculosis of the lungs. It also appears 
from the study of a tolerably large number of such cases that determinations of the 
vital capacity and its changes may be of value in prognosis, and help the physician 
to decide, for example, which patients are likely to benefit by further sanatorium 
treatment and which are not." 

The author appears in this work to have suppUed physical examiners with a 
method easily applied whereby physical fitness can be assessed on the basis of 
four very simple physical measurements, namely, that of sitting height, chest 
measurements, weight, and capacity of lungs. 

Frank M. Phillips 

George Washington University 



Defects Found in Drafted Men. By A. G. Love and C. B. Davenport. Surgeon 
General's OfiSce. Newed. Washington: Govermnent Printing Office. 1920. 
1559 pp. 

The statistical reports of the results of examinations of American youths 
(ages 21 to 31) subject to the selective service, which were given out at the time 
of the examinations, were very instructive and enlightening. The present 
comprehensive volume deepens and strengthens the impression made by these 
reports, namely, that we had been negligent about cultivating and conserving the 
health and strength of our boys; it may also give more accurate statements, and 
it imquestionably adds materially to the information supplied. Much of this 
additional information is perhaps of little actual value, exhibiting slight chance 
variations between different sections of the country; but part of it is indeed 
illuminating. 
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The data embraced about 500,000 men rejected for the service, for health 
reasons, and about 2,000,000 men examined at mobilization camps. These 
constitute about four-fifths of all those examined; and, as the introduction puts 
it, they are "representative of all." 

The general showing is an average of 468 persons per 1,000 examined defective 
in some way; on the average, these 468 show 557 defects, many persons being 
defective in two or more particulars. No less than 208 per 1,000 had some defect 
of the "bones, joints and the appendages of the hands and feet " ; of these, 124 had 
weak feet and 50 had deformed or injured "appendages." Hernia was found in 
40 out of each 1,000 cases; in 5/4, spinal curvature. 

The number of defects was found to be largest in Rhode Island, where the 
average was 802 per 1,000 persons; Vermont was second, with 764 per 1,000; 
the lowest number of defects per 1,000 persons was in Kansas, namely, 422. 

Rhode Island was highest also in the number of defective men per 1,000 
examined, namely, 640; but only 424 of these on the average were so defective 
as to cause rejection. This, however, was the largest number rejected per 1,000. 

The lowest number of defective men per 1,000 was found in Kansas, namely, 
354. Two states, however, had fewer men rejected than Kansas: Wyoming had 
an average of 128 rejected out of each 1,000 examined, and Nebraska, an average 
of 134; while in Kansas 147 per 1,000 were rejected. 

Of the cities, Denver led in the number of defects, having 800 per 1,000 ex- 
amined; but the compiler, no doubt justly, ascribes this "to selective gathering 
there of persons affected with active or latent tuberculosis." The cities in gen- 
eral, however, showed a much higher average than the rural districts, viz., 609 
defects per 1,000 examined as compared with 528 in the rural districts. 

The states (other than Rhode Island) with more than 500 defective men per 
1,000 examined (viz., from 516 to 640) were Oregon, Washington, Cahfornia, 
Colorado, Florida, Virginia, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Maine. The states 
■with fewer than 425 (viz., 355 to 425) were Arizona, Texas, Arkansas, ICansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and South 
CaroUna. It is noteworthy that there was no uniformity of figures in the north, 
south, east, or west; all four sections were represented in each class. 

The view that Denver's very high ratio of defects is due to the incurrence of 
many tuberculous youths from other sections is upheld by the percentages of 
rejections for tuberculosis, which are highest in the states resorted to by tuber- 
culous persons. The percentages are as follows; 

Per 1,000 Examined 

Arizona 64 Colorado 49 

New Meidco 61 California 43 

States similarly situated but not used as resorts are among the lowest on the 
list, all having a record of 15 or under: 

Per 1,000 Examined 

Wyoming 10 Utah 13 

Montana 11 Idaho 14 

Nebraska 11 Iowa 15 

North Dakota 11 West Virginia 15 

Delaware 13 South Dakota 15 
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With regard to venereal diseases, the largest rates are entirely in states in 
which the proportion of blacks to whites is greatest: 



Over 50 per 1,000 Examined 

Florida 163 

Georgia 136 

Mississippi 132 

South Carolina 131 

Louisiana 121 

Alabama 115 

Texas 112 

Arlcansas 105 

Oklahoma 85 

District of Columbia Si 

Dela^re 77 

Virginia 71 

North Carolina 70 

New Mexico 67 

Maryland 67 

Missouri 65 

Tennessee 65 

Illinois 53 

West Virginia 53 



Under 25 per 1,000 Examined 

Vermont 13 

South Dakota 16 

New Hampshire 18 

North Dakota 19 

Utah 19 

Wisconsin 20 

Alaska 21 

Oregon 22 

Idaho 22 

Wyoming 23 

Massachusetts 24 

Maine 24 

Minnesota 24 

Colorado 25 



The record with regard to cases of syphilis per 1,000 examined is much the 



same: 

Over 10 per 1,000 Examined 

Alabama 38 

Louisiana 33 

Georgia 29 

Delaware 24 

District of Columbia 23 

Oklahoma 23 

Florida 22 

Mississippi 22 

Arkansas 20 

Maryland 17 

Missouri 17 

South Carolina 16 

North Carolina 16 

Illinois 14 

Indiana 10 

Tennessee 10 



Under 5 per 1,000 Examined 

Idaho 

Vermont 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

New Hampshire 

South Dakota 

Maine 

North Dakota . . . ^ 

Utah 

Massachusetts 

Colorado 

Washington 

Rhode Island 

New Jersey 

Alaska . . 

Connecticut 

New York 



In both tables the figures are the nearest whole numbers to the numbers given 
in the report; where the numbers given equal the limiting number, they represent 
fractional numbers lower than the limit by less than one-half. 

In the pubUc press it was reported not long ago that Utah had the lowest 
percentage of venereal diseases and of syphilis. This proves not to be the case. 
Vermont has the lowest percentage of venereal diseases, with a record of 13 per 
1,000 examined, while Utah is fifth lowest, with a record of 19 per 1,000; with 
regard to syphiUs, Idaho leads, with a record of but 1 per 1,000; while Utah is 
ninth, with a record of 3 per 1,000. 

For the whole country the average of tuberculous persons was 30 per 1,000 
examined; of those with venereal diseases, 32 per 1,000. Tuberculosis was less 
common among country boys, taking the average throughout the coxintry. 

For the whole country, the number per 1,000 examined foxmd to be aflBicted 
with venereal disease was not materially lower for the country than for the cities. 
Another interesting statement is that in the whole country 1,488 cases of drug 
addiction were found, as against only 853 of alcoholism. 

With regard to mental deficiency, the highest ratios, running from 16 to 31 
per 1,000 examined, were found in states in which some part of the population 
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has been shut off, largely interbreeding; these are Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
CaroUna, North Carolina, Virginia, Vermont, Maine. 

The analysis of the experience in New York state by sections shows: 

With regard to tuberculosis, the highest is in the Adirondack region, a resort 
for consumptives; the lowest is in the suburbs of New York City. 

With regard to venereal diseases, the highest is in the "western manufacturing 
section," including Buffalo; the lowest is again in the suburbs of New York City, 
with the city itself a close second. 

With regard to mental defects, the highest is in the Catskill section, with its 
old, long-settled, intermarrying regions, while the very lowest is in New York 
City. The Catskill section has also the highest percentage of epilepsy. 

Miles M. Dawson 



The Problem of Estimation. By Correa Moylan Walsh. London: P. S. King & 
Son. 144 pp. 

This Uttle monograph, by the author of The Measurement of General Exchange 
Value, will be welcomed by all students of index numbers. It will doubtless be 
read by many such who have not been willing to devote the greater time required 
for reading the author's earlier and larger book. The present volimie does in 
fact include the gist of the larger work besides adding the author's later and 
maturer conclusions. The earUer book. The Measurement of General Exchange 
Value, is the most elaborate and scholarly book on index nmnbers that has yet 
appeared and it has therefore become a classic in the literature of that subject; 
although, because of its minute and technical character, it has inevitably had very 
few readers. 

Having read and reread both books I am filled with admiration for the author's 
keenness and for his painstaking industry. He has covered very thoroughly the 
antecedent literatm'e and has worked out the details and the pecuUarities of 
many formulae and methods. Inasmuch as the author does not consider himself a 
mathematician, his thoroughness and penetration in what is, after all, a mathe- 
matical field, seem remarkable. 

If I were to offer any adverse criticism it would be chiefly that the method of 
the writer seeks too much to lead the reader from the consideration of special 
cases up to general cases, instead of the reverse. In some instances, at least, he 
could have made it easier for the reader, if not for himself, had he proceeded in 
the opposite direction. As J. Willard Gibbs, the mathematical physicist used 
to say, "the whole is simpler than its parts." 

It should be stated that The Problem of Estimation is more than a treatise on 
index numbers. The subject of index mmibers proper occupies only the last 
fifty pages. The other ninety pages will be of less interest to the economist, al- 
though they help materially to introduce the author's presentation of the theme 
of index numbers. 

The book consists of an Introduction in which "the controversy" is formu- 
lated, a second part on "Averages and Errors," and a third part on "Deviations 
and Variations." 



